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Ganzs1s ix, 6, 


4 hoſo Preddeth man's blood, hy 71a 
foal his blood be _ | 


HESE words ſeem to admit of two 

| different explanations. They may 
be taken in a prophetical ſenſe, as 
foretelling the murderer's doom, that he 
ſhould fall by violence, and ſhould never 
eſcape the puniſhment due to his horrid 
crime even in this life. In this ſenſe they 
agree well with what goes before, © And 
* ſurely your blood of your lives will 1 
* require : at the hand of every beaſt will 
*© I require it, and at the hand of man; at 
*© the hand of every man's brother will I 
require the life of man.” That is, * The 
whole creation ſhall be armed againſt 
* the murderer, he ſhall be cut off from 


** all the rights of humanity, ſhall find -no 
** ſhelter in the tendereſt affetion, the 
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<« neareſt relations ſhall turn againſt him, 


* and even the inſtin&t of the brute ſhall 
« drag him to light.” And in giving the 
words this ſenſe, we ſhould be fully juſti- 
fied. by the obſervation of- all times, which 
tells us of many ſtrange diſcoveries of 
murder, of many wonderful incidents which 
have awakened ſuſpicion, and brought the 
criminal to that vengeance which never 


ceaſes to purſue his footſteps, 


But the words have likewiſe the force of 
2 law, authoriſing man to execute that 
vengeance upon the murderer which they 
foretell. And the propriety of the law is 
manifeſt. Mankind at this time conſiſted 
of one ſmall fociety, under the conduct of 
our common parent Noah. This ſmall 
fociety was ſoon to encreaſe, to branch out 
into ſeveral diſtin ſocieties, and by de- 
grees to people the whole earth. But little 
would have been done towards ſocial hap- 
pineſs by any encreaſe of the human ſpe- 
cies, or by any attempts to form their en- 
creaſing numbers into ſocieties, unleſs laws 
had likewiſe been provided for the govern- 
CORES. ment 
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-tment of thoſe ſocieties, and fanfions for 
the enforcement of thoſe laws. The ſecurity 
of life is the foundation of all ſocial benefits, 
The ſecurity of life therefore is the firſt ob- 
ject of 'all civil inſtitutions. Wilely then, 
as well as mercifully, did God himſelf give 
the fundamental law of all ſociety, to the 
common parents of our race ; and empower 
man himſelf to enforce the obſervance of it 
by the higheſt penalty that human power 
can inflict, A power to inflict the higheſt 
penalty on the greateſt crime, naturally in- 
cluded in it a power of inflicting every in- 
ferior degree of puniſhment on every lower 
crime. And thus was the civil magiſtrate 
armed with the authority of heaven, 


It is clear then that one law of the ut- 
moſt conſequence to ſociety ſprang from an 
expreſs divine inſtitution. But this being 
manifeſtly one of the fundamental laws of 
ſociety, I ſhall venture to extend the pro- 
poſition beyond the particular inſtance men- 
tioned in the text, and ſhall endeayour to 
prove in general, NITITING 
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That all human laws derive their chief 
force from the divine; and that . without 
this borrowed : celeſtial power they would 
be extremely defeCtive, and inadequate to 


the purpoſes of ſociety. 


Every created being that is capable of 
{urveying his own ſituation, will find him- 
{elf ſurrounded with numberleſs relations, 
and ſubje& to various dependencies. He 
will ſoon diſcover however that his primary 
relation 1s to his great Creator, and his firſt 
and chief dependance upon him. From 
his Creator he received his being, and all 
the bleſſings with which it is enriched ; 
and on his will depends entirely all that he 
is or can be; his happineſs, his miſery, his 
exiſtence. To his Creator therefore he is 
bound by the firſt and ſtrongeſt obligations 
that can be conceived ; to his Creator he 
owes every poſiible return, himſelf and all 


his faculties. 
LY 


This 1s the firſt law of his exiſtence ; and 
this law extending its obligation over the 


whole field of creation, forms one univerſal 


kingdom, 
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kingdom, where the ſupreme God rules 
over evefy being endowed with intelligence. 


But if we love God, we muſt love like- 
wiſe the various productions of his creating 
hand. The divine wiſdom and goodneſs 
ſtamped upon our fellow-creatures prove 
them to be of the ſame heavenly original 
with ourſelves, and muſt recommend them to 
our aftections. We muſt love the Creator 
in them. And thus does the firſt law of 
our exiſtence, the love of our Creator, lead 
direCtly to a ſecond, that of benevolence, 
or love to our fellow-creatures. This law 
likewiſe muſt be univerſal, ſince the prin- 
ciple from which it ſprings is ſo, the equal 
relation of all intelligent beings to their 
common Creator. But though in its prin- 
ciple it 1s univerſal, binding every rational 
being to love the whole offspring of the 
ſame heavenly parent, yet muſt the actual 
exerciſe of it neceſſarily be limited by the 
powers of which every being is poſſeſſed. It 
hath pleaſed infinite wiſdom to form many. 
different ranks of beings with various de- 
rrees of perfection. As they are advanced 
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higher their ſphere of action 15 enlarged, 
and with it their powers of benevolence, 
But even they who ſtand at the ſummit of 
created excellence probably have not a power 
of doing good throughout that whole crea- 
tion which they admire. To bleſs at once 
the whole creation, belongs to the Creator 
alone. The moſt excellent of his creatures 
have their influence limited far within the 
bounds of the creation. And theſe limits 
are ſtill more and more contracted as we 
deſcend through every inferior rank of be- 
ings. We ourſelves poſſcſs but a very ſmall 
part of that immenſe ſpace which the crea- 
tion fills. Our knowledge even of our own 
ſpecies, and of our own little world, 1s very 
imperfect : and our power bears but a ſmall 
proportion even to our knowledge. The 
circle through which our beneyolence can 
act being thus limited, naturally forms the 
world into various diviſions. - Could we do 
nothing for each other's happineſs, we ſhould 
remain ſingle and unconnected. Had we 
the ability of doing good to all mankind, 
the whole world would be only one com- 
munity. Woe find mankind fixed in a ſtate 
between 


HY 

between. theſe two extremes, and formed 
into bodies which bear a proportion to that 
extent through which benevolence can ope- 
rate. They aſflociate together for each 0o- 
thers happineſs, and unite their common 
force for their mutual help and protection. 
Laws are neceſlary for the right direQion of 
this common force, and to rule the opera- 
tions of the public body ; a ſpacious field 
1s opened for the free exerciſe of beneyo- 
lence, which now exerts itſelf without im- 
pediment and with redoubled vigour ; erder 
prevails ; and all ſocial bleſſings are mul- 
tiplied. 


Thus are ſeveral ſubordinate kingdoms 
formed in the boſom of that univerſal king- 
dom, wherein the Creator immediately pre- 
ſides over his whole intellectual world. In 
theſe inferior kingdoms man himſelf is ad- 
mitted to ſome ſhare of power, becauſe be- 
ings endowed with freedom like man are 
ever throwing themſelves into new fitua- 
tions which require a ſuitable change of 
particular laws, The great lines of duty 
are clearly marked out by the ſtanding laws 
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of reaſon and revelation, and by the dictates 
of thoſe correſponding ſocialaffeftions, which, 
heaven hath implanted in our breaſts. From 
theſe man himſelf is left to deduce ſuch 
laws, as the particular exigencies of ſociety 
require, 


' Theſe ſubordinate kingdoms then mani- 
feſtly have their foundations laid in that 
ſupreme dominion which comprehendeth 
all. * The univerſal laws of that kingdom 
pervade the whole, 'and give ſtrength and 
ſtability to every part. Theſe great laws of 
love to God and man, prepare us for ſociety, 
and render us capable of receiving every 
impreſſion, which the hand of the legiſlator 
would give us for the public good, This 
correſponds to what we ſee in the material 
world. The ſkill of man can give various 
directions to matter, can mold 1t into num- 
berleſs forms, and compound it into various 
engines of admirable uſe, and of amazing 
mechanical power. But this no human ſkill 
could effect, without that ſolidity, that attrac. 
tion, and thoſe other general properties which 


matter Hath received from the Creator's harid. 
Jul 
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Juſt ſuch power hath he who conſtructs or 
guides the political machine over the minds 
of men. His moſt conſummate ſkill would 
be exerted in vain, without that propenſity 
to ſeek each others good, - which the power 
of heaven hath implanted in us. Benevolence 
fits us for all the purpoſes of government ; 
and all the ſervices we render to ſociety, are 
only benevolence diverſified. All human 
laws then derive their force and efficacy 
from that general Jaw, the obligation of 
which upon us is antecedent to all human 
authority. For that general law of bene- 
volence ſprings, as we have ſeen, diredtly 
from the Creator's throne. 


In how amiable and advantageous a light 
do theſe religious conſiderations place human 
government! With what new dignity are 
the legiſlative and ruling powers inveſted, 
when they appear the miniſters of heaven, 
delegated by God to watch over the public 
good, to cultivate all the better propenſities 
of their fellow-creatures, and to open to 
them all the ſources of ſocial bleflings ! 
The ſubje&ts on their. part will with zeal 

and 
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and alacrity. co-operate -in all the deſigns b 
planned by their rulers for the public good; I: 
While they conſider obedience to them as ; e 
obedience to heaven, and the laws by which ; re 
they are. governed, as ſtreams flowing from | ft 
the divine laws. All parties will ſee the Te 


importance of their reſpe&tive duties en- 
creaſed, when they conſider that they arc 


equally ſubje&ts of an higher kingdom, be 
accountable to their common Lord, and is 
entruſted by him with parts, different in- 2 
deed, . but of equal neceſſity to the common h 
good. Every well-regulated government, q 
every little ſtate under a virtuous admini- 
ſtration, appears in this "light to bear a " 
part in the great and adorable plan of in- v 
finite wiſdom, and to fill up the harmony Ru. 
of that moral ſyſtem, oyer which providence 
prefides. ec 
ec 
But if religion in general is of the utmoſt « 


importance to the public welfare, it muſt 
be obſerved, that the Chriſtian religion is 
more favourable to ſociety, and leads more 
ſurely to all the ends of good government, 


than any other ſyſtem of religion can do : 
| becauſe = 
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becauſe it giveth a clearer view of all re- 
lative duties, eſtabliſheth more firmly, and 
enlargeth the principle of benevolence ; and 
revealeth more diſtintly, and ſets in the 
ſtrongeſt light all the great ſanftions. of 


religion, 


Such is the admirable power of Jaw, 
where its operation 1s free, and its order 
undiſturbed ; where human laws are ſup- 
poſed to have their ſource in the divine 
laws, and to a& under the influence of 
heaven. - But deprived of this facred in- 
fluence, and ſuppoſed to reſt only on human 
authority, it will appear how defective they 
muſt be, and how inadequate to the purpoſes 
_ of ſociety, 


It is the judgment of Plutarch *, *© that 
© religion is the cement of all communities, 
** and the chief baſis of all legiſlative power. 
* It is much more eaſy, faith he, to build 
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* acity in the air, without any ground to 
«* fix its foundation upon, than to eſtabliſh 
* or to maintain a government without re- 
« ligion.” It will not be difficult to juſtify 
this opinion. Take away religion, and the 
will of one ſupreme and univerſal Lord, and 
we ſhall caſt about in vain for any principle 
to bring mankind under government, or to 
fix them in it. There will remain no other 
tmaginable foundation of government, but 
either the common conſent and agreement 
of mankind amongſt themſelves, or abſolute 
force. Force can give no right, and a go- 
vernment founded on that, may, on its 
own principles, fairly be reſiſted and over- 
thrown, either by its own ſubje&ts, or by 
any foreign invader. Becauſe it is clear, 
that if force can confer any right, that right 
muſt always follow the prevailing force, 


| If we have recouſe to mutual conſent and 
agreement, this it muſt be owned is a more 
equitable principle than the other. Much 
indeed hath been ſaid, and much ſuppoſed, 
of the ſocial contraft, of the power with 
which it inveſts the governors of ſociety, 
and 


Wa 


and: the obligation to obedience which it 
lays upon the ſubjets. But. unleſs it 1s 
eſtabliſhed under the ſanction of religion, 
this foundation too will be found. rather 
ſpecious than ſolid. For what power is 
there that can either bring men to enter 
into this contract, or bind them to the 
obſervance of it? What if they ſhould chuſe 
to bring themſelves under no engagements 
to government ? You fay, the common 
good requires their aflent. But fince, before 
this contract, all men are ſuppoſed to be 
equal, if any one ſhould think otherwiſe, 
or ſhould not have affection enough for 
the common good, to lay himſelf under 
the reſtraint of laws, and to accept of a 
low and laborious ſtation in ſociety for the 
fake of it, who ſhall controul his will ? 
To controul his will indeed would be to. 
abandon the fyitem of the ſocial contract, 
and to recur to that of force. 


But his own intereſt, you ſay, will oblige 
him to come under the protection of the 
laws. And indeed, religion and all its 
motives once being laid aſide, private in- 

tereſt 


8-9 
tereſt is the only principle upon which men 
can act, and the only thing that can give 
the legiſlator any power over their minds. 
Suppoſing then the intereſts of all men to 
be ſo clearly concerned, as to engage every 
individual freely to enter into-this contract ; 
{till this engagement can only bind him 
ſo long and fo far as his intereſt is concerned. 
The moment that obedience ceaſes to be 
his intereſt, it ceaſes to be his duty; and 
the very ſame principle which bound him 
to obſerve the laws, now releaſes him from 
the obligation. The reciprocal engagement 
in this contract 1s, on the part of the ſubject, 


obedience, on the part of government, the 


care of the ſubject's intereſt. If therefore 
in any particular inſtance the laws ſhould 


not only neglect his intereſt, but even oppoſe 


it, (a caſe that muſt frequently happen even 


in the beſt conſtituted governments) he is 


fairly juſtified not only in withdrawing his 
obedience from the laws, but even In P- 


poling them. 


Nay there is one grand point ſuggeſted by 
my text, wherein government Can receive 
no 
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no ſupport from the ſocial contract, ſuppo- 


ſing the conſent of the ſabjeQts to be freely 
given, and its obligation laſting, 


The- protection of life is the firſt end- of 
ſociety ;- and for the obtaining this end, it 
becomes neceſlary that government fhould 
have a power over the lives of its ſubjects ; 
that the heavieſt puniſhment which man 
can inflict, may fall on the greateſt crime 
which man can commit. But it does not 
ſeem that government can obtain this power 
by any human grant, not even by the free 
conſent of its ſfubjefs : 1ſt. Becauſe govern- 
ment on its part has no advantage of equal 
value to give for the lives of its ſubjects : 
and 2dly, Becauſe the ſubje&s cannot con- 
vey a right which they have not themſelves. 
He alone who gave life hath a right to take 
it away : and He alone. could eſtabliſh that 
law, which is yet eſſential to the very exi- 


ſtence of ſociety, © whoſo ſheddeth man's 


«© blood, by man ſhall his blood be ſhed.” 


Thus if religion is taken away, human 
laws have no longer any ſolid foundation 
| | to 
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to reſt upon. But there would be befides 
numberleſs. defects in the ſuperſtruQture it- 
(elf. | 


For. hurhan laws can never reach the firſl 
principles of. aCtion, nor inſpire habits of 
virtue. - All that they can do is to regulate 
particular acts, and to- guide us in ſome par- 
ticular inſtances of duty. The general prin- 
ciples of benevolence to mankind, and obe- 
dience to lawful authority, can never be 
wrought in us by any.human laws. When 
theſe are once deeply laid by the ſuperior 
influence of religion, we ſhall then be diſ- 
poſed readily to follow the direCtion of hu- 
man laws, in thoſe a&ts of duty which they 
preſcribe, to our fellow-{ubje&ts or to our 
rulers. But the performance of the a&t mull 
be extremely reluctant and imperfect where 
it is. prompted by no inward principle. Re- 
ligion alone hath acceſs to the ſeat of vir- 
tue, and can ſecure the rectitude of our 
actions, giving them an intrinſic, as well as 
an apparent worth, by purifying the heart 
from whence they flow. Whereas humen 
laws, by taking up our actions at a diſtance 

from 


72 
from their original ſource, only attempt to 
cleanſe ſome tewdrops of an impure ſtream. 


Human laws then cannot reach the prin- 
ciples of ation in any part of our duty : nor 
can they pretend to reach even the aCtions 
themſelves in the whole ſy{tem of ſocial du- 
ties. Were it poſſible for them to ſpecify e- 
very act of duty throughout its whole extent, 
this would render them too voluminous ' for 
uſe or remembrance. Nay, they are obliged 
wholly to leave untouched ſome of the molt 
valuable branches of duty. Such are gra- 
titude, hoſpitality, generoſity, and mercy. 
Here 1s a new world of ſocial virtues lying 
entirely beyond all the limits known to hu- 
man laws. - So that it may with great truth 
be aftirmed, that the man who takes human 
laws for his model, and does no more for 
ſociety than what is required by the- beſt 
ſyſtem of human laws that ever was eſta- 
 bliſhed, is a very undeſerving member of 
It. For never did human. laws give to their 
country, on great and trying occaſions, the 
patriot, or the hero. Never did human 
laws, even in common life, inſpire the 


& goalike 
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godlike deeds of humanity and mercy ; ne- 
ver did they wipe the tear from. the eye of 


miſery, or © cauſe the diſconſolate heart to 
< ſing for joy.” 


Add to all this, that, both in their inten- 
tion and execution, they are ever open to 
evaſion. 


Add to all this, that the affiſtance of re- 
ligion is. no where more neceſlary than in 
the peculiar province of human laws, the 
adminiſtration of juſtice. All their opera- 
tions here receive their firſt motion fram the 
ſecret ſprings of religion, For from the ſup- 
poſed influence of religious principles evi- 
dence borrows all its credibility ; and on the 
credibility of evidence equity and juſtice en- 
tirely depend. © Take away religion, fays 
«© the illuſtrious Roman orator, and faith, 
« human ſociety, and juſtice, that moſt ex- 
<« cellent virtue, are no more *.” 


Indeed 
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* Pietate ſublata, fides etiam, & ſocietas humani 
$enerts & una excellentiſſima- virtus Juſtitia tollitur. 
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Indeed the neceſſity of religion to the | 
ſupport of ſociety is a truth fo clear that it 
has been univerſally afſented to, and comes 
down to us ſtamped by the authority of all | 
civilized nations, and confirmed by the ex- | 
perience of all ages. For no legiſlator ever | 
attempted to. eſtabliſh his laws on any other | 
foundation.. A few men however, loſt in 
{peculation, and ſtrangers to real life, have 
attempted to turn theſe high authorities a- 
24aintt religion ; to make its utility an argu- 
ment of its faltehood ; and becauſe it has 
been of ſervice to the lawgiver, have boldly 
aſſerted that it is a mere engine of ſtate, a 
creature- of policy and prieſtcraft. This 
charge, though unſupported by any ſhadow 
of argument, has been fo often repeated, 
that, merely by the force of hardy aſſertions, 
it hath gained an eſtabliſhment in the world, 
and hath come to be conſidered as of fome 
conſequence. I muſt entreat your patience 
therefore, whilſt I endeavour very briefly 
to ſhew its weakneſs and futility. 


How would the adverſaries of religion 
have triumphed, and indeed how juſtly; 
C2 could 
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- could they have objeted to it the contrary 
of what they now object, and could they have 
ſhewn that it is wholly uſeleſs to ſociety ! 
But to argue—becauſe it is the prop of the 
world, that therefore it is falſe—1s to ſubvert 
all principles, and to confound the natures 
of things moſt oppoſite. As the vices make 
a vain pretence to the advantages of virtue, 
falichood may have its accidental and tem- 
porary uſes in the indirect ways of fraud ; 
but all this only under the diſguiſe and out- 
ward garb of truth. But, to be the baſis 
of public utility, to be uniformly and in- 
variably uſeful, is the ſure and genuine cha- 
racer of truth and virtue. For indeed the 
connection between theſe three, virtue, uti- 
lity, and truth, is fo ſtrong, that they have 
often, by very ingenious men, been miſtaken 
for each other ; and the whole nature of 
virtue hath been ſuppoſed at one time to 
conſiſt in utility, at another in truth. 


The very ſuppoſition that religion was 
choſen by the legiſlator on account of its 
utility, ſuppoſes its utility to be antecedent 
to and independent of all human laws. Tt 


hath 
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hath therefore a foundation in the nature of 
things, that is, a foundation 1n truth, 


All political laws are by their own nature 
confined to ſome political body, that 1s, to 
a ſmall number of mankind. But religion 
is an univerſal principle, and the common 
ſupport of all political inſtitutions. To 
make religion then ſpring from political 
laws, 1s to make them a& beyond their 
proper limits, and to make a partial law 
vive birth to an univerſal; which is the 
ſame kind of fſoleciſm, as if it ſhould be 
aſſerted, that the laws of a province which 
muſt be founded in the laws of a nation, 
are themſelves the foundation of the na- 
tional laws. 


Again. Either religion reſts on human 
authority alone, or it is fupported likewiſe | 
by arguments and proofs. If it is ſupported 
by arguments and proofs ariſing from clear 
principles of reaſon, and from the viſible 
works of the creation itſelf, then muſt it be 
allowed to have a foundation in reaſon, in 
pature, and in truta, unleſs theſe arguments 
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can be refuted : it can never be called the 
creature 'of | policy and prieſtcraft, unleſs it 
can be ſhewn that theſe boaſted principles 
of reaſon, theſe viſible proofs ſtamped on 
the works. of the creation, are all an illu- 
fion raiſed by * prieſts and ſtateſmen, and 


lubliſting only in weak and credulous minds. 


But if religion 1s ſaid on the other hand, to 
reſt on human authority alone, unſupported 
by arguments or proofs, then did the laws 
create that from which the laws derive their 
greateſt force; and then is human autho- 
rity itſelf the only ſupport of that by which 
human authority is allowed to be ſupported. 


But this poſition 1s not only falſe 1n its 
principles, but likewiſe contradictory to the 
cleareſt and beſt authenticated facts. 


| It cannot be pretended that any lawgiver 
ever gave, or aſſumed to give, the firſt im- 
prefſions, the original ideas of religion. On 
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the invention of religion, ſince nothing ſeems clearer, 
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the contrary it appears, that they applied it 
only as a perſuaſion already ſubfiſting, al- 
ready eſtabliſhed on principles very different 
from that of human authority. This is 
the language of the ancient Roman law. 
« * Let men approach the Gods with pu- 
*« rity, with piety, without oftentation: The 
<« tranſgreſſion of this law, the God him- 
<«« ſelf will avenge.” It is clear that this 
law ſuppoſes the religious principles which 
it applies already to ſubliſt, and the minds 
of thoſe to whom it is addreſſed to be al- 
ready under the influence of religious ſanc- 
tions, 


The moſt ancient lawgivers are known to 
have claimed a divine commiſiion for the 
_ eſtabliſhment of their laws. But this claim 
could never have been ſet up unleſs on the 
antecedent belief of a Deity and a Provi- 
dence. Vain mult have been their attempt 
to eſtabliſh their laws under the ſanction of 
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* Ad Divos adeunto caſte: pietatem adhibento : 
opes amovento, Qui ſecus faxit, Deus iple vindex 
crit. 
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ſome heavenly power, had there been no 
belief of an heavenly power ; had the peo- 
ple been originally atheiſts, and had the 
laws been obliged firſt to create the gods, 
and then to aſſume their authority. 


But, to put the adverſaries of religion to 
filence, the ancient lawgivers themſelves 
clearly refute this calumny. They do not 
pretend to impoſe the belief of a Deity on 
the minds of the vulgar, by any art, or by 
any authority whatſoever ; but appeal to the 
univerſal voice of nature for the confirma- 
tion of this doctrine. Thus Zaleucus, the 
celebrated lawgiver of the Locrians, tells his 
ſubjects *, © That they muſt firſt of all 
<« firmly believe the exiſtence of the gods : 
<« but thatin order to be convinced of this 
* truth, they need only contemplate the 
«© heavens, the world, the wiſe difpoſition 
* and order that prevail throughout the 

« whole 
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« whole ſtyſtem : for theſe could never be 
<« the effects of chance, or the work of any 
« human ſkill.” This proceeding plainly 
eut off all poſſibility of impoſition : ſince the 
principles of religion were drawn from a 
ſource that lay open to every ones inſpection 
and examination. He that would overthrow 


theſe principles muſt refute, not the legiſla- 
tor, but the creation. 


The reſult of all is, that laws are 


founded, and can only be founded, on the 
Rock oF RELIGION, 


And if we regard them in this light they 


muſt demand our higheſt veneration, as not 


| being merely the work of human policy, 


but as the ordinance of God. On this foun- 
dation human inſtitutions riſe ſecure, and 
acquire a ſtability that nothing elfe can give 
them ; the laws of men come armed in the 
authority of their divine original ; and as far 
as they are calculated to anſwer the great 
ends of providence in the appointment of 
government, to protect innocence, to ſecure 
the juſt liberties of mankind, and to pro- 
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mote the public good, our obedience to 

them muſt be conſidered, as paid ultimately 
-to-the will of that great and ſupreme Law- 

giver, © whoſe kingdom ruleth over all.” 


.< Wherefore,” to conclude in the words 
of the excellent Hooker®, © of law there can 


be no leſs acknowledged, than that her 
ſeat is the boſom of God, her voice the 
harmony of the world : all things in hea- 
ven and earth do her homage, the very 
leaſt as feeling her care, and the greateſt 
as not exempted from her power : both 
angels, and men, and creatures of what 
condition foever, though each in different 
fort and manner, yet all with uniform 
conlent, admiring her as the mother of 
their peace and joy.” 


* Ecclef. Pol. Concluſion of B. 1. 
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